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Public Health Service Guidelines for Counseling and 
Antibody Testing to Prevent HIV Infection and AIDS 


These guidelines are the outgrowth of the 1986 recommendations pub- 
lished in the MMWR (1); the report on the February 24-25, 1987, Conference 
on Counseling and Testing (2); and a series of meetings with representatives 
from the Association of State and Territorial Health Officials, the Association 
of State and Territorial Public Health Laboratory Directors, the Council of 
State and Territorial Epidemiologists, the National Association of County 
Health Officials, the United States Conference of Local Health Officers, and 
the National Association of State Alcohol and Drug Abuse Directors. 

Human immunodeficiency virus (HIV), the causative agent of acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS) and related clinical manifestations, has 
been shown to be spread by sexual contact; by parenteral exposure to blood 
(most often through intravenous [IV] drug abuse) and, rarely, by other 
exposures to blood; and from an infected woman to her fetus or infant. 

Persons exposed to HIV usually develop detectable levels of antibody 
against the virus within 6-12 weeks of infection. The presence of antibody 
indicates current infection, though many infected persons may have minimal 
or no clinical evidence of disease for years. Counseling and testing persons 
who are infected or at risk for acquiring HIV infection is an important 
component of prevention strategy (7). Most of the estimated 1.0 to 1.5 
million infected persons in the United States are unaware that they are 
infected with HIV. The primary public health purposes of counseling and 
testing are to help uninfected individuals initiate and sustain behavioral 
changes that reduce their risk of becoming infected and to assist infected 
individuals in avoiding infecting others. 

Along with the potential personal, medical, and public health benefits of 
testing for HIV antibody, public health agencies must be concerned about 
actions that will discourage the use of counseling and testing facilities, most 
notably the unauthorized disclosure of personal information and the possi- 
bility of inappropriate discrimination. 
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Guidelines — Continued 

Priorities for public health counseling and testing should be based upon 
providing ready access to persons who are most likely to be infected or who 
practice high-risk behaviors, thereby helping to reduce further spread of 
infection. There are other considerations for determining testing priorities, 
including the likely effectiveness of preventing the spread of infection among 
persons who would not otherwise realize that they are at risk. Knowledge of 
the prevalence of HIV infection in different populations is useful in determin- 
ing the most efficient and effective locations providing such services. For 
example, programs that offer counseling and testing to homosexual men, 
lV-drug abusers, persons with hemophilia, sexual and/or needle-sharing 
partners of these persons, and patients of sexually transmitted disease 
clinics may be most effective since persons in these groups are at high risk 
for infection. After counseling and testing are effectively implemented in 
settings of high and moderate prevalence, consideration should be given to 
establishing programs in settings of lower prevalence. 


Interpretation of HIV-Antibody Test Results 

A test for HIV antibody is considered positive when a sequence of tests, 
starting with a repeatedly reactive enzyme immunoassay (EIA) and including 
an additional, more specific assay, such as a Western blot, are consistently 
reactive. 

The sensitivity of the currently licensed EIA tests is 99% or greater when 
performed under optimal laboratory conditions. Given this performance, the 
probability of a false-negative test result is remote, except during the first 
weeks after infection, before antibody is detectable. 

The specificity of the currently licensed EIA tests is approximately 99% 
when repeatedly reactive tests are considered. Repeat testing of specimens 
initially reactive by EIA is required to reduce the likelihood of false-positive 
test results due to laboratory error. To further increase the specificity of the 
testing process, laboratories must use a supplemental test— most often the 
Western blot test—to validate repeatedly reactive EIA results. The sensitivity 
of the licensed Western blot test is comparable to that of the EIA, and it is 
highly specific when strict criteria are used for interpretation. Under ideal 
circumstances, the probability that a testing sequence will be falsely positive 
in a population with a low rate of infection ranges from less than 1 in 100,000 
(Minnesota Department of Health, unpublished data) to an estimated 5 in 
100,000 (3,4). Laboratories using different Western blot reagents or other 
tests or using less stringent interpretive criteria may experience higher rates 
of false-positive results. 

Laboratories should carefully guard against human errors, which are likely 
to be the most common source of false-positive test results. All laboratories 
should anticipate the need for assuring quality performance of tests for HIV 
antibody by training personnel, establishing quality controls, and participat- 
ing in performance evaluation systems. Health department laboratories 
should facilitate the quality assurance of the performance of laboratories in 
their jurisdiction. 
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Guidelines — Continued 
Guidelines for Counseling and Testing for HIV Antibody 

These guidelines are based on public health considerations for HIV testing, 
including the principles of co. 1seling before and after testing, confidentiality 
of personal information, and the understanding that a person may decline to 
be tested without being denied health care or other services, except where 
testing is required by law (5 ). Counseling before testing may not be practical 
when screening for HIV antibody is required. This is true for donors of blood, 
organs, and tissue; prisoners; and immigrants for whom testing is a Federal 
requirement as well as for persons admitted to state correctional institutions 
in states that require testing. When there is no counseling before testing, 
persons should be informed that testing for HIV antibody will be performed, 
that individual results will be kept confidential to the extent permitted by law, 
and that appropriate counseling will be offered. Individual counseling of 
those who are either HIV-antibody positive or at continuing risk for HIV 
infection is critical for reducing further transmission and for ensuring timely 
medical care. 
Specific recommendations follow: 


1. Persons who may have sexually transmitted disease. All persons seeking 
treatment for a sexually transmitted disease, in all health-care settings 
including the offices of private physicians, should be routinely* counseled 
and tested for HIV antibody. 


. lV-drug abusers. All persons seeking treatment for IV-drug abuse or 
having a history of IV-drug abuse should be routinely counseled and 
tested for HIV antibody. Medical professionals in all health-care settings, 
including prison clinics, should seek a history of IV-drug abuse from 
patients and should be aware of its implications for HIV infection. In 
addition, state and local health policy makers should address the follow- 
ing issues: 

@ Treatment programs for IV-drug abusers should be sufficiently avail- 
able to allow persons seeking assistance to enter promptly and be 
encouraged to alter the behavior that places them and others at risk for 
HIV infection. 


Outreach programs for |V-drug abusers should be undertaken to 
increase their knowledge of AIDS and of ways to prevent HIV infection, 
to encourage them to obtain counseling and testing for HIV antibody, 
and to persuade them to be treated for substance abuse. 


. Persons who consider themselves at risk. All persons who consider 
themselves at risk for HIV infection should be counseled and offered 
testing for HIV antibody. 

*“Routine counseling and testing” is defined as a policy to provide these services to 
all clients after informing them that testing will be done. Except where testing is 


required by law, individuals have the right to decline to be tested without being 
denied health care or other services. 
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4. Women of childbearing age. All women of childbearing age with identifi- 
able risks for HIV infection should be routinely counseled and tested for 
HIV antibody, regardless of the health-care setting. Each encounter be- 
tween a health-care provider and a woman at risk and/or her sexual 
partners is an opportunity to reach them with information and education 
about AIDS and prevention of HIV infection. Women are at risk for HIV 
infection if they: 
Have used IV drugs. 
Have engaged in prostitution. 


Have had sexual partners who are infected or are at risk for infection 
because they are bisexual or are lV-drug abusers or hemophiliacs. 
Are living in communities or were born in countries where there is a 
known or suspected high prevalence of infection among women. 
Received a transfusion before blood was being screened for HIV 
antibody but after HIV infection occurred in the United States (e.g., 
between 1978 and 1985). 
Educating and testing these women before they become pregnant allows 
them to avoid pregnancy and subsequent intrauterine perinatal infection 
of their infants (30%-50% of the infants born to HIV-infected women will 
also be infected). 

All pregnant women at risk for HiV infection should be routinely 
counseled and tested for HIV antibody. Identifying pregnant women with 
HIV infection as early in pregnancy as possible is important for ensuring 
appropriate medical care for these women; for planning medical care for 
their infants; and for providing counseling on family planning, future 
pregnancies, and the risk of sexual transmission of HIV to others. 

All women who seek family planning services and who are at risk for HIV 
infection should be routinely counseled about AIDS and HIV infection and 
tested for HIV antibody. Decisions about the need for counseling and 
testing programs in a community should be based on the best available 
estimates of the prevalence of HIV infection and the demographic vari- 
ables of infection. 


. Persons planning marriage. All persons considering marriage should be 
given information about AIDS, HIV infection, and the availability of 
counseling and testing for HIV antibody. Decisions about instituting 
routine or mandatory premarital testing for HIV antibody should take into 
account the prevalence of HIV infection in the area and/or population 
group as well as other factors and should be based upon the likely 
cost-effectiveness of such testing in preventing further spread of infection. 
Premarital testing in an area with a prevalence of HIV infection as low as 
0.1% may be justified if reaching an infected person through testing can 
prevent subsequent transmission to the spouse or prevent pregnancy in a 
woman who is infected. 
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6. 


Persons undergoing medical evaluation or treatment. Testing for HIV 
antibody is a useful diagnostic tool for evaluating patients with selected 
clinical signs and symptoms such as generalized lymphadenopathy; 
unexplained dementia; chronic, unexplained fever or diarrhea; unex- 
plained weight loss; or diseases such as tuberculosis as well as sexually 
transmitted diseases, generalized herpes, and chronic candidiasis. 

Since persons infected with both HIV and the tubercle bacillus are at 
high risk for severe clinical tuberculosis, all patients with tuberculosis 
should be routinely counseled and tested for HIV antibody (6 ). Guidelines 
for managing patients with both HIV and tuberculous infection have been 
published (7). 

The risk of HIV infection from transfusions of blood or blood compo- 
nents from 1978-1985 was greatest for persons receiving large numbers of 
units of blood collected from areas with high incidences of AIDS. Persons 
who have this increased risk should be counseled about the potential risk 
of HIV infection and should be offered antibody testing (8). 


. Persons admitted to hospitals. Hospitals, in conjunction with state and 


local health departments, should periodically determine the prevalence of 
HIV infections in the age groups at highest risk for infection. Consideration 
should be given to routine testing in those age groups deemed to have a 
high prevalence of HIV infection. 


. Persons in correctional systems. Correctional systems should study the 


best means of implementing programs for counseling inmates about HIV 
infection and for testing them for such infection at admission and 
discharge from the system. In particular, they should examine the useful- 
ness of these programs in preventing further transmission of HIV infection 
and the impact of the testing programs on both the inmates and the 
correctional system (9). Federal prisons have been instructed to test all 
prisoners when they enter and leave the prison system. 


. Prostitutes. Male and female prostitutes should be counseled and tested 


and made aware of the risks of HIV infection to themselves and others. 
Particularly prostitutes who are HIiV-antibody positive should be in- 
structed to discontinue the practice of prostitution. Local or state jurisdic- 
tions should adopt procedures to assure that these instructions are 
fellowed. 


Partner Notification/Contact Tracing 


Sexual partners and those who share needles with HIV-infected persons 


are at risk for HIV infection and should be routinely counseled and tested for 
HIV antibody. Persons who are HIV-antibody positive should be instructed in 
how to notify their partners and to refer them for counseling and testing. If 
they are unwilling to notify their partners or if it cannot be assured that their 
partners will seek counseling, physicians or health department personnel 
should use confidential procedures to assure that the partners are notified. 
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Confidentiality and Antidiscrimination Considerations 

The ability of health departments, hospitals, and other health-care provid- 
ers and institutions to assure confidentiality of patient information and the 
public’s confidence in that ability are crucial to efforts to increase the number 
of persons being counseled and tested for HIV infection. Moreover, to assure 
broad participation in the counseling and testing programs, it is of equal or 
greater importance that the public perceive that persons found to be positive 
will not be subject to inappropriate discrimination. 

Every reasonable effort should be made to improve confidentiality of test 
results. The confidentiality of related records can be improved by a careful 
review of actual record-keeping practices and by assessing the degree to 
which these records can be protected under applicable state laws. State laws 
should be examined and strengthened when found necessary. Because of 
the wide scope of "need-to-know’ situations, because of the possibility of 
inappropriate disclosures, and because of established authorization proce- 
dures for releasing records, it is recognized that there is no perfect solution 
to confidentiality problems in all situations. Whether disclosures of HIV- 
testing information are deliberate, inadvertent, or simply unavoidable, public 
health policy needs to carefully consider ways to reduce the harmful impact 
of such disclosures. 

Public health prevention policy to reduce the transmission of HIV infection 
can be furthered by an expanded program of counseling and testing for HIV 
antibody, but the extent to which these programs are successful depends on 
the level of participation. Persons are more likely to participate in counseling 
and testing programs if they believe that they will not experience negative 
consequences in areas such as employment, school admission, housing, and 
medical services should they test positive. There is no known medical reason 
to avoid an infected person in these and ordinary social situations since the 
cumulative evidence is strong that HIV infection is not spread through casual 
contact. It is essential to the success of counseling and testing programs that 
persons who are tested for HIV are not subjected to inappropriate discrimi- 
nation. 
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Polymer-Fume Fever Associated with Cigarette Smoking 
and the Use of Tetrafluoroethylene — Mississippi 


Three of the five workers at a Mississippi shop that produces plastic signs 
and rubber and metal stamps had several episodes of severe “flu-like” 
symptoms between July 1985 and March 1986. The symptoms were of 
unknown origin and usually subsided within a day. Only the employees 
making stamps were affected. In response to a request by the company’s 
owner, the National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH) 
sent a medical officer and an industrial hygienist to investigate on March 4, 
1986. 

The investigators observed work processes, reviewed material safety data 
sheets to determine the composition of materials being used, and recorded 
the affected employees’ medical histories. They also collected ambient air 
samples to test for various solvents and metal fumes. These tests showed no 
detectable levels of trace metals and only trace (microgram) amounts of 
xylene, toluene, methyl chloroform, and hexane, all of which were well 
below the respective exposure levels recommended by NIOSH. 

The investigators learned, however, that there had been a change in the 
stamp-making process during the summer of 1985. Prior to that time, a 
phenolic mold board had been used during production of rubber stamps and 
notary seals. In early July 1985, the company’s supplier had switched to an 
asbestos-free board. In making the stamps, a die is heat-pressed into the 
board in a small oven at 152 C (305 F) for about 20 minutes. The die is then 
used to mold a rubber sheet into the stamp’s image. Because this new 
composition board did not release the rubber sheet properly, a mold-release 
spray was used. 

The material safety data sheet for the mold-release spray indicated the 
presence of a small amount (<1%) of tetrafluoroethylene, a fluorocarbon 
monomer. It also warned that fluorocarbon propellants could pose a public 
health problem by reducing ozone in the upper atmosphere and that 
excessive heating might burst the container. The supplier failed to state that 
the products of decomposition of fluorocarbon monomers and polymers can 
produce a condition known as “polymer-fume fever” and that cigarette 
smoking is the most common means of creating exposure to these products. 
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The first worker to become ill began experiencing symptoms one evening 
after work during the last week of July 1985. He had a lower backache 
followed, after 30 to 45 minutes, by intense rigors, nocturnal fever, chills, 
malaise, and a more intense backache. He also experienced a dry, nonpro- 
ductive cough. By morning, he felt much better. The same pattern of 
symptoms occurred two or three times during the week, but not on the 
weekend. The other two workers experienced similar symptoms, with ex- 
traordinary chills and occasional fever. For these workers, too, the symptoms 
subsided by morning. All three employees ate, drank, and smoked in the 
vicinity of the heat-pressing oven. 

The investigators recommended a ban on smoking or even carrying 
tobacco products in the work area as well as more effective ventilation and 
improved sanitation procedures, such as hand washing. The company’s 

(Continued on page 521) 
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TABLE ll. Notifiable diseases of low frequency, United States 





Cum. 1987 





Anthrax Leptospirosis 
Botulism: Foodborne 
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*Two of the 92 reported cases for this week were imported from a foreign country or can be directly traceable to a known 
internationally imported case within two generations. 
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TABLE Ill. Cases of specified notifiable diseases, United States, weeks ending 
August 8, 1987 and August 2, 1986 (31st Week) 
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TABLE Ill. (Cont’d.) Cases of specified notifiable diseases, United States, weeks ending 


August 8, 1987 and August 2, 1986 (31st Week) 
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TABLE Ill. (Cont’d.) Cases of specified notifiable diseases, United States, weeks ending 
August 8, 1987 and August 2, 1986 (31st Week) 
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TABLE IV. Deaths in 121 U.S. cities,* week ending 
August 8, 1987 (31st Week) 
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owner immediately implemented these recommendations, and the workers 
have been free from symptoms since that time. The distributor of the 
mold-release spray was informed of this potential hazard and agreed to place 
a warning on the label. 

The investigators concluded that the employees’ symptoms were indica- 
tive of polymer-fume fever because they were similar to the classical features 
of the condition (7) and because 1) no symptoms occurred before the 
introduction of the mold-release spray containing fluorocarbon, 2) only the 
workers using this product experienced symptoms, 3) all three affected 
employees smoked in the area where the compound was used, 4) symptoms 
subsided by morning and did not occur on weekends, and 5) symptoms 
resolved after the new safety recommendations were implemented. 


Reported by: Div of Surveillance, Hazard Evaluations, and Field Studies, National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, CDC. 
Editorial Note: Mold-release agents have been previously implicated as a 
cause of polymer-fume fever (7 ). An estimated 282,000 workers in the United 
States are potentially exposed to such compounds (2). Fluorocarbons may 
be deposited on cigarettes from the air or from workers’ fingers. As a 
cigarette is smoked, fluorocarbons are then burned or "pyrolyzed”, and the 
products of decomposition are inhaled with the cigarette smoke. The actual 
products of decomposition may vary and are dependent on which polymers 
were used and at what temperature and humidity they were burned. The 
most common known products of pyrolysis include inorganic fluorides, 
hydrogen fluoride, carbony! fluoride, and perfluoropropane (3). 

Manifestations of polymer-fume fever comprise chest tightness, a choking 
sensation, dry cough, fever, chills, and pains in the joints. Symptoms begin 
several hours after exposure and resolve within a day or two (4,5). Little 
information is available on the health effects of chronic exposure to the 
fluorocarbon produced when polytetrafluoroethylene is decomposed. There 
is, however, at least one case report of otherwise unexplained diffuse 
interstitial pulmonary fibrosis following multiple episodes of polymer-fume 
fever (6). 

The following recommendations are made to help protect employees who 
must work with fluorocarbons: 

List the presence of all fluorocarbons on container labels. 


Strictly enforce a no-smoking rule in all areas where fluorocarbons are 
used. 

Prohibit the presence of all tobacco products in areas where fluoro- 
carbons are used since a spray or mist could disperse and contaminate 
these products. 

Observe general sanitation procedures such as frequent handwash- 
ing, particularly after handling materials containing fluorocarbons and 
always before eating, smoking, or handling tobacco products. 
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5. Install and maintain local exhaust ventilation as close as possible to 
areas where high temperatures are used. A tight hood and duct design 
can effectively control airborne contaminants. 


Polymer-fume fever should be considered in the diagnostic evaluation of 
any occupationally related fever of short duration and unknown origin (7). 
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Epidemiologic Notes and Reports 





Update: Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome — United States 


As of August 10, 1987, physicians and health departments in the United 
States had reported 40,051 patients (39,493 adults and 558 children) meeting 
the current case definition for national reporting of the acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome (AIDS) (1-3). Of these patients, 23,165 (58% of the adults 
and 65% of the children) are known to have died. The number of AIDS cases 
reported per year continues to increase in all patient groups (Table 1). AIDS 
cases have been reported from all 50 states, the District of Columbia, and 
four U.S. territories. 

AIDS surveillance is conducted by health departments in each state, 
territory, and the District of Columbia. Most areas employ multifaceted active 
surveillance programs that include four major sources of AIDS information: 
hospitals and hospital-based physicians, physicians in nonhospital practices, 
public and private clinics, and medical records systems (death certificates, 
tumor registries, hospital discharge abstracts, and communicable disease 
reports). Epidemiologic and clinical AIDS patient information is reported 
through state and local health departments to CDC on a standard, confiden- 
tial case report form. The median interval between diagnosis of an AIDS case 
and notification of CDC is 2 months. At present, an estimated 6,000 to 8,000 
AIDS cases (15% to 20% of the total number of cases) have been diagnosed 
and will be reported soon to CDC. 
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In late 1985, a 3-month review of death certificates was conducted in four 
major U.S. cities to assess the completeness of AIDS case reporting (4 ). Data 
from this review suggest that 11% of AIDS cases are not reported to state and 
local public health departments, primarily because of breakdowns in estab- 
lished reporting procedures (e.g., absence of the individual responsible for 
reporting when the case was diagnosed). 


Reported by: State and Territorial Epidemiologists. AIDS Program, Center for Infec- 
tious Diseases, CDC. 

Editorial Note: in comparison to many reportable diseases, the reporting 
level for AIDS has been high (5 ). Previous AIDS validation studies conducted 
in New York City and San Francisco showed that the level of reporting 
exceeded 95% (6,7). The major reporting sources employed in active 
surveillance (hospitals and hospital-based physicians, physicians in non- 
hospital practice, public and private clinics, and medical records systems) 
frequently complement each other. Thus, an AIDS patient not identified by 
one source may be identified by another. 

As described in the MMWA supplement being released this week, CDC, in 
consultation with state and local public health officials and clinical special- 
ists, has revised the case definition for national reporting of AIDS (8). With 
this revision, AIDS cases involving patients with presumptively diagnosed 
indicator diseases, which were previously not reportable because they lacked 
biopsy or other specific confirmation required by the former surveillance 
case definition, will now be reportable. Inclusion of this category will allow 
for national reporting of an estimated 10% to 15% of patients not previously 
eligible for reporting (4). Because, historically, most health departments 
have not required reporting of the additional manifestations of human 
immunodeficiency virus (HIV) infection included in the expanded case 
definition (HIV dementia complex, chronic wasting syndrome, etc.), the 
number of cases that will be added to existing case counts as a result of this 
revision is unknown. Since most patients with the wasting syndrome and HIV 
dementia develop the opportunistic diseases included in the previous AIDS 
case definition, addition of these conditions to the case definition may result 
in earlier reporting without adding substantially to the ultimate case count. 

To evaluate the impact of the revised case definition on long-term trends 
of overall reporting, future data analyses will include separate tallies for 
cases meeting the previous and the revised case definitions. 

Targeted epidemiologic surveys and serologic studies as well as prompt 
and complete reporting are essential for effectively monitoring the HIV 
epidemic. They are also necessary for projecting trends and health-care 
costs; for identifying patterns of infection; for formulating and targeting 
prevention strategies; and for providing timely guidelines for risk-reduction 
and other information to the public, the scientific and public health commu- 
nities, and members of high-risk groups. 
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TABLE 1. Adult and pediatric acquired immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS) cases 
reported by year and yearly percent increases, by transmission category — United 
States, June 1981 through August 10, 1987 (Continued on page 525) 


AIDS Cases Reported From Before August 11, 1983 to August, 10, 1985 
Before 8/11/83- 8/11/84- 
8/11/83 8/10/84 8/10/85 
Transmission Category* . No. (% inc)" No. (% Inc)" 
Adult Male 
Homosexual/bisexual only (76) (104) 
IV-drug abuser only (83) (93) 
Both homosexual/ 
IV-drug abuser (75) 580 (84) 
Hemophilia/coagulation 
disorder (73) (27) 
Other heterosexual 
Sexual contact’ (150) (320) 
Non-U.S. born* (3) (5) 
Transfusion (83) (227) 
Undetermined (103) (40) 
Male subtotal (74) (97) 


Adult Female 
IV-drug abuser only (120) (54) 
Hemophilia/coagulation 
disorder 
Other heterosexual 
Sexua! contact’ 35 (75) (149) 
Non-U.S. born‘ 14 (-13) (79) 
Transfusion 19 (138) (137) 
Undetermined 23 (28) (87) 
Female subtotal 236 (84) (81) 


Adult subtotal 3,453 (75) (96) 
Pediatric 32 (-9) 75 (134) 


Total 2,013 3,485 (73) 6,827 (96) 
*Transmission cutegories are hierarchically ordered; patients with multiple risk factors are 
tabulated only in the category listed first. 

'Percent increase. 

‘Heterosexual sexual partners of persons with AIDS or at risk for AIDS. 

‘includes persons who do not have other identified risks and who were born in countries in 
which heterosexual transmission is believed to play a major role. 
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TABLE 1. Adult and pediatric acquired immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS) cases 
reported by year and yearly percent increases, by transmission category — United 
States, June ¥981 through August 10, 1987 (Continued) 


AIDS Cases Reported From August 11, 1985, to August 10, 1987, and Total for All Years 
8/11/85- 8/11/86- 
8/10/86 8/10/87 
Transmission Category* No. (% Inc)" No. (% Inc)" 
Adult Male 
Homosexual/bisexual only 7,382 (65) 10,777 (46) 
IV-drug abuser only 1,528 (64) 1,946 (27) 
Both homosexual/ 
\V-drug abuser 758 (31) 1,147 (51) 
Hemophilia/coagulation 
disorder 113 (242) 169 (50) 
Other heterosexual 
Sexual contact’ 36 (71) (206) 
Non-U.S. born’ (23) (38) 
Transfusion (124) (71) 
Undetermined (104) (116) 
Male subtotal (63) (46) 


Adult Female 
IV-drug abuser only (75) (34) 
Hemophilia/coagulation 

disorder (-50) (0) 
Other heterosexual 

Sexual contact’ 194 (123) (63) 

Non-U.S. born* 34 (36) (65) 145 
Transfusion 70 (56) (120) 296 
Undetermined 58 (35) (112) 

Female subtotal 750 (75) ’ (57) 2,720 


Adult subtotal 11,067 (64) (47) 39,493 
Pediatric 189 (152) (20) 558 


Total 11,256 (65) 16,470 (46) 40,051 


*Transmission categories are hierarchically ordered; patients with multiple risk factors are 
tabulated only in the category listed first. 

*Percent increase. 

‘Heterosexual sexual partners of persons with AIDS or at risk for AIDS. 

‘includes persons who do not have other identified risks and who were born in countries in 
which heterosexual transmission is believed to play a major role. 
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Notice to Readers 





Publication of Revised Case Definition for AIDS Surveiliance 


CDC, in collaboration with public health and clinical specialists, has 
developed a revised case definition for surveillance of acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome (AIDS). The document presenting this new definition, 
"Revision of the CDC Surveillance Case Definition for Acquired Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome”, is being released as an MMWR supplement on 
August 14, 1987. The Council of State and Territorial Epidemiologists has 
officially recommended adopting this revised definition for national report- 
ing of AIDS, and it is scheduled to go into effect on September 1, 1987. 

Copies of the supplement (MMWA, Vol. 36, Supplement no. 1S) may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, DC 20402, telephone (202)783-3238, or from MMS 
Publications, C.S.P.0. Box 9120, Waltham, MA 02254, telephone (617) 
893-3800. 


Notice to Readers 





Regional Scientific Meeting of the International Epidemiology Association, 
the International Clinical Epidemiology Network, and 


the Asia Region Field Epidemiology Training Programs — 
January 24-29, 1988, Pattaya, Thailand 


A joint tripartite conference of the International Epidemiology Association, 
the International Clinical Epidemiology Network, and the Asia Region Field 
Epidemiology Training Programs will be held January 24-29, 1988, at the 
Asia Pattaya Hotel in Pattaya, Thailand. Invited plenary presentations will 
emphasize emerging health problems in developing countries, including 
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primary health-care interventions, noncommunicable diseases, AIDS, and 
epidemiology training. Scientific papers for presentation at both plenary and 
concurrent sessions are invited on all aspects of epidemiological research 
and investigation. The deadline for submission of abstracts is October 1, 
1987. 

For information on submission of abstracts, registration, and accommo- 
dations, contact: Dr. Prayura Kunasol, National Epidemiology Board, Minis- 
try of Public Health, Bangkok 10200 Thailand (Cable: THAIHELTH BANGKOK, 
Fax: 66-2-215-4360, Dialcom: CDC.IHPO.FETP.THA!). 
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FIGURE |. Reported measles cases — United States, weeks 27-30, 1987 
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